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ay? From the “Cornhill Magazine.” 
The Loss of the Steamship “London.” 


? (Continued from page 11.) 
~ Soon after getting on the poop I saw there was 
nothing to be done there, and with the others 
went down again. I[ then went into the cuddy, 
which was well lit up; it was full of people. 
ere was a clergyman praying at the time, very 
fervently, and all joined in with deep and earnest 
Amens. It was a solemn and tryivog woment: I 
remained there about five minutes until prayers 
were ended, when all arose and with ove consent 
showed a willingness to assist in any way for our 
safety; even some of the ladies were very ener- 
getic—assisting the best they could, and encour- 
aging others. Of course there were some quite 
prostrated with fear. Very much has been said 
upon the remarkable covlness and resignation 
evinced by all, which certainly was the case during 
the last twelve or fourteen hours: but when our 
helpless position was first apparent to every one, 
then fear and excitement showed itself more or 
less in every face; but there was no raving, no 
running to and fro but in the way of assisting. 
Several were advising what the captain should 
do. I heard one gentleman, a first-class passenger, 
erying out, ‘ Teli the captain to shut the water- 
tight compartments and run to land.” I said to 
myself, ‘ Phat request is useless now, as the ship 
is filling through the openings in the deck ; if it 
were a hole knocked through her bottom, these 
compartments might be of some use. As for 
running to land, ’tis too late; we have to go 
wherever the wind takes us.” As soon as prayers 
were over, I heard one of the officers order more 
lights to be held to the windows to enable the 
men to see how to secure the engine-room hatch. 
I got two swing-lights from the after-part of the 
euddy, and took them to the winddWs. There 
were several holding lights at the time; a lady 
came to us—she was rather tall and exceedingly 
handsome—and proposed that the ladies should 
hold the lights if we could assist in anything else. 
Bails were being got up at the time from the 
Second cabin. I went below ’tween decks to assist 
with the sails. As I passed along by the engine 
toom, — Greenhill, the chief engineer, sung out 
the firemen below to come up. Soon I saw 
men come, who said, ‘It’s useless to try 
any longer; the fires are out and the water up to 
our middle.” All this took place in a short time 
—say about ten minutes from the time I went on 


engine-room, ’tween decks. Water was coming 
down at the time, but the mass of it was stopped 
by sails, &c., placed over the opening. While I 
stood by the engine-room holding a light for the 
men who were seeking sails, I had an opportunity 
of learning our actual condition from the captain, 
officers, doctor, and engineer, who frequently met 
there. They had little hope, though they en- 
deavoured to disguise the actual danger. The 
engineer, — Greenhill, took a light from me to 
go down into the engine to have a look. It 
seemed to me a very dangerous undertaking, as 
there was water still going down, and I could hear 
it washing about below. He was a very active 
and able young man. I did not see him return, 
and felt very uneasy about him—some time after 
I was relieved to see him, he had come up with- 
cut my noticing him. At this time, alwost all 
the passengers were assisting; among them was 
G. V. Brooke, without coat or hat, working with 
a will. I then helped with a sail which they 
were getting through to take up on deck; when 
it was up, | heard an order to bring mattresses, 
beds, &c., to putin this opening over the engine- 
room, to prevent it going down in a body; then 
afterwards to be covered over with sails. The 
ladies immediately went into their rooms and 
turned up their beds to get at the mattress. The 
conduct of some of the ladies were certainly heroic 
in aiding, directing, and encouraging. After the 
wattresses were passed out on deck, | went below 
again. It was then proposed that the passengers 
should get buckets and pass up water from be- 
tween decks, as every little would lighten, though 
two were coming in for one taken out. Buckets 
were accordingly produced, and fifty or eighty 
men were soon employed in passing along buckets 
of water. Some time after, say half-past one 
o'clock (Thursday morning, the 11th,) as we were 
arranged along ’tween decks, the captain came to 
us and said, ‘* Men, put down those buckets, and 
come and try to secure the evgine-room hatch, 
for that is the only chance to save the ship.” It 
has been thought that there must lave been some 
other leak than the engine-room hatch,—the 
captain’s words do not favour the supposition. 
Immediately some one sung out, ‘ More sails 
wanted.” <A very large one was brought, the last 
one of the lot (as I was told.) It was very heavy, 
and they bad great difficulty in getting it aloug. 

The suils were kept in a store or state-room, on 
the starboard side abaft the main-mast ; they could 
not be taken aft by the passage-way on thut side 
of the ship, as it was blocked up with freight or 
luggage ; consequently they had to be taken for- 
ward around the mainmast and down the passage- 
way on the port side, where there was just room 
enough left to crawl over; and here is where the 
detention was, a truly painful one at that time. 
As the sail was thus delayed, some came down to 
see what was the cause ; first the captain, asking, 
‘What is detaining you? hurry it along!” then 
— Tyceburst, the second officer, singing out, 
“ Hurry up that sail !’’ then some one else, ‘¢ For 
God’s sake bring along that sail, or-the ship will 
sink!’ I mention this to show how every space 


poop, then to the cuddy, aud then to the| was choked up that should have been clear, and 


also to show the unprepared state of the ship for 
an emergency. At length the sail was got over 
(I thiuk the passage-way had to be cleared first,) 
and through on to the deck. There we could 
best understand our hopeless condition. There 
was much water on deck, perhaps never less than 
two feet on the lee side; though she was not 
taking much over on the weather side, she would ¢ 
roll over and take it over the lee rail; then when 
she rolled to windward, up would come a tide two 
to three feet deep, carrying everything before it. 
It is no wonder, then, the skylight was carried 
away, particularly when there was a piece of a 
spar striking against it. 

About fifty men were on deck assisting to put 
the sail where it was required, and where there 
were already a pile of them about three feet high. 
The great difficulty appeared to be in preventing 
the water from floating up the whole pile of sails 
and gitting down. The one we bad just brought 
up was spread over all the others, and nailed to 
the deck on the lee side with great difficulty. I 
saw — Harris and the carpenter driving nails in 
a foot of water. We were about half-an-hour at 
this job, and oh, how it did blow, and how cold 
was the water, and what a medley of dismal noises 
there was—men halleoing, the sea roaring, and 
the rigging whistling! At this time I heard the 
captain give orders that the pumps should be kept 
going. When the sail was placed over, I went 
into the cuddy, and passed on down below to as- 
sist in carrying up water—fully convineed that 
the ship must sink. I did not expect her to keep 
afloat till daylight, and am astonished to this day 
that she floated as long as she did. I remember 
saying twice that night to a young man, “ This 
ship will sink before morning, and there will not 
be one left to tell the tale.’ My prophecy did 
not prove true. It was an error in judgment, a 
thing which few like to own to, but Lam bappy 
to do so in this instance. 

Again below, 1 joined in the ranks of those 
passing buckets of water. Presently — Grant, 
one of the junior officers, came round raising 
volunteers for the pumps. At this time there 
was a great difficulty in getting’ men to go to the 
pumps; not but what they were willing to work, 
but they dreaded going on to the deck—the night 
dark and cold—and a danger of being washed out 
to sea. J] consented to go, though I dreaded it as 
much as the others; moreover, | felt very weak 
and fatigued, having eaten little that day. On 
my way up, I voticed that the stern ports on the 
starboard side were knocked in, and the water 
coming in; later in the morning those on the 
port side were also stove in. Oa my way out, 
through the euddy, I noticed that almost every- 
body had become very quict. Ladies were sitting 
together talking, some reading. ‘Those from the 
second cabin were there also, as well as the chil- 
dren. Men had become much more calm than 
they were three or four hours previous; there was 
very little conversation; every one seemed wrap- 
ped in his own thoughts. I got to the cuddy 
door to go out, watching an opportunity when the 
ship was over to leeward to open the door, so that 
the water should not rush in. Once on deck, 
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what a sensation it was! Water whirling round 
you up to the knees—wind piercing cold—night 
intensely dark. I felt my way along in the dark- 
ness, again steadying myself by the ropes, &c., on 
the weather bulwarks, to about midships, to where 
the pumps were. I found about a dozen men 
there. I could barely distinguish figures in the 
dark, though I recognized a few voices. It re- 
quired six to turn the wheels that worked the 
pumps, three at each handle. All were passen- 
gers there at the time, excepting two of the 
officers, — Angel and — Grant. Angel was placed 
to see the pumps were kept going—and nobly 
he did his duty. I saw him there after we had 
left the ship, still at his post, encouraging and 
assisting. ‘There were no sailors at the puuyps at 
any time after I went out. I do not think worse 
of them for this. They had bad a hard week of 
it—most all the time at work—all the time wet; 
poorly fed for the Jast day or two. Some were 
disabled by so much lumber on deck; I saw 
several who had bad wouuds. — Munroe went 
to the forecastle once to get men for the pumps, 
and twenty pleaded illness. The work at the 
pumps was very laborious. We had to take brief 
spells, being short-handed ; occasionally we would 
have a fresh hand, whom Grant had persuaded 
to come, while others left off, quite done up; and 
indeed it wasatrying place. ‘The seas broke over 
us so roughly, that sometimes I felt the water up 
round my neck. At those moments the pumps 
would have to stop; but as soon as the tide had 
receded, then would be heard Angel’s voice, 
“Round with the pumps, keep them going.” 
There was a good deal of talking and encouraging 
to keep up pluck and make the work go lighter. 
I felt much happier here, away from the women, 
for seeing so many frightened made me feel worse, 
and when inside you did not know how matters 
stood, whether she was sinking or not; and I had 
a great horror of being shut up inside when she 
did go. After being about an hour there we were 
getting fatigued—wanted a stimulant—and wish- 
ing we could get something to drink. One said, 
“T will try and get some.” He went to the 
euddy and returned with a bottle of whiskey, 
which was fully appreciated. It gave us new life. 
Some time after, — Main, a passenger, and I 
were sent to the cuddy to raise vulunteers, as we 
were getting worn out. When we got in I saw 
a good many men sitting there, and asked every 
one; some went out, some were not well, some 
sitting beside their wives and children. The 
mother would say, ‘Oh, do not take him from 
me!” Most of the passengers were still below, 
carrying up water. 
(To be continued.) 
ai ea ees 
Benjamin Bishop. 
(Continued from page 10.) 

“To ——— 

“12th month, 1845. 

“ Thy letter was seasonable and valuable unto 
me, who am unworthy of the least of all the Lord’s 
mercies; but so it is, the Lord doth think of me, 
and putteth it in the hearts of those that love 
Him, to think of me also, so that our blessings 
abound, both spiritually and temporally. Words 
are insufficient to set furth the gracious dealings 
of my God to me; His loving-kindness and tender 
mercies over all my weakness and fears. The 
enemy is, indeed, very near, and very trouble- 
some, but there are seasons where He who is 
omnipotent reigneth over all. I speak of His 
righteousness, even of His only, for surely I am 
of myself more brutish than any man, and have 
not the understanding of a man. I am Jost in 


wonder, love and praise; and fully persuaded Tin being willing to appear as a fool. 
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am, that all that will come, may come, and know 
the Lord Jesus, to be made unto them of God, 
wisdom, and sanctification, and redemption. When 
thy salutation reached me, I was under some con- 
flict of spirit because of the adversaries, but in 
Christ Jesus, we do rejoice, and in Him we will 
exceedingly rejoice ; and whatsoever he saith uuto 
us, let us do it. My heart rejoiceth and my 
tongue sings for joy, in believing that glory in- 
conceivable to mau, awaits the church; but she 
hath a baptism to be baptized with, and how is 
she straitened until it be accomplished. 

“It is very pleasant to hear that has had 
a valuable letter from . It is mo new thing 
for ‘deep to call unto deep,’ at the noise of the 
Lord’s waterspouts; and whilst with thee, my 
prayer to God is, that all His baptized servants 
may be preserved far from a party spirit, I 
earnestly crave that they may know a patient 
waiting for His Word, and a faithful surrendering 
of themseves unto His blessed will in all things. 
I trust I feel for, and with our deeply tried friend, 
and hope that has been enabled to send him 
a present of the fruits of the land, ‘a little honey, 
a little balm, and a few spices,’ that may prove 
cordial and healing to his wounded spirit. 1 can- 
not say whether the Lord’s time is fully come to 
turn His hand upon us, to purely purge away our 
dross, and take away all our tin, but I believe 
that He is preparing instruments among us, by, 
and in whom, if they are faithful, He will arise, 
aod shake, not the earth only, but also heaven ; 
and with fear and trembling, my spirit is striving 
to say, ‘even so, come Lord Jesus,’ until there 
is nothing remaining but that which cannot be 
shaken.”’ 


“ To pt eb tde? Se 

“10th of lst month, 1846. 

“T feel not only unworthy but incapable also 
of entering into that sympathy with thee, which 
the contents of thine seem to call for, from *a 
brother in travail of spirit for the promotion of 
truth and righteousness in the earth. My spirit 
can answer, Amen, to thine, in believing that not 
a fioger must be put to the shaking ark, unbidden. 
But | would not have thee to be at all discouraged 
because all do not see alike that love the Lord in 
sincerity ; for by these things, the faith, the wis- 
dom, and patience of the saints are brought into 
exercise and proved. God seeth the spring and 
motive of the action, and regards the first more 
than the last, and as the eye is kept single, and 
the ear open to the precious admonitions of the 
Holy Spirit, we shall all be gently and safely led 
on, until we all see eye to eye, and know that 
union which Christ prayed for, ‘ that those whom 
Thou hast given me, may be one, as we are one.’ 
And it appears sealed upon my spirit, that this 
oneness of beart and soul, with a unity in the 
faith, is the first and principal thing that must be 
laboured for by the baptized servants and hand- 
maids of our Lord ; and that they must take heed 
to their own spirits, and keep their own hearts 
with all diligence, that they may be prepared, 
either to stand with the Lamb upon Mount Zion, 
or to follow Him whithersoever He goeth ; and in 
quietness and confidence shall be the strength of 
these. I believe that deliverance to the wrestling 
seed of Jacob will be wrought through an inward 
travail of soul before the Lord. Israel was as per- 
fectly safe when in their tents under the cloudy 
pillar, as when it was taken up, and they march- 
ing towards the promised land. My dear friend, 
| could write of weaknesses, of unworthiness, of 
ignorance, and of blushings and confusion of face; 
but I leave all this to Gud, and feel great peace 
One thing 


junction. 
and even anthracite coal mines, is the same as pull 
sued here, only that in all the anthracite mine 
and many of the bituminous the coal lies belo 
the watercourses, and so wells have to be sun 
shafting put down, and a vast amount of pumpin} 
done, thus enhancing the cost of mining and 
the coal. ' 


have I desired of the Lord, and that will I | 


after, that I may have fellowship with them thg 
walk in the Light. May these stand as servan 
in waiting for their Lord, with their loins girde | 
and their lamps burning, keeping their habitf 
tions in the Light, then their dwelling will | 
safe. Iam unable to express what I feel on b 
half of the wrestling seed of Jacob. My heart} 
desire and prayer to God is that He will not suff 
them to be dismayed; and fully persuaded I an 
that nothing without us can harm us, so long 
Christ Jesus is within us.” 


“To ——— 
“ 29th of 4th month, 1846. 

“Thy truly consoling salutation of affectiona 
and Gospel love I received this morning, and 
heart unites with thine in ascribing honor, thank 
giving, and praise, unto Him whose tender me 
cies are over all His works. ‘The words a 
forcibly with me, ‘ Except I wash thee thou ha 
no part with me.” The mercy and loving-king 
ness of the Lord in this outward afilicting dispe 
sation of His unerring wisdom, is unutterab 
unto me, who am of myself altogether filthy, a 
unworthy of the least of all His mercies. Ye 
my endeared friend, I fecl unworthy to utter thd 
precious peace and solemnity which is the portic 
of my cup from the hand of the Lord. My dea 
wife is borne up surprisingly, and her patie 
resignation is an evident token of divine support 


—_—__+ + —- — 
From “ Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine.’ 


Coal in the United States, | 
| 


(Concluded from page 10.) 


The operation of mining is very similar in a 
mines. In the ove referred to above, visitors av 
allowed seats in the little cars in which the co 
is sent out of the mine. The driver isa boy, wit 
a small lamp hung to his cap, in front. Apoth¢ 
winer, called a pusher, whose business it is to g 
coal out of the mines, accompanies. The bani 
of earth about the entrance is neatly sloped, an 
well-fitted timbers protect the roof and sides. T 
roof is of coal, and the sides of coal down f 
three feet, where a layer of fine clay comes i 
tullowed by slate. Through the slate water pen 
trates, and so renders the passage wet and slopp]] 
A light rail is laid all through the mine for tl 
cars to run upon. Every 25 feet occurs the em 
trance toa side room or chamber. These peng 
trate 25 feet, and are then enlarged to the size ¢ 
18 feet. Leaving the car and walking into 
chamber, we find the miners at work. They | 
flat on their backs or on their sides, and dig i 
the shale under the coal, thus undermining i 
Then with wedges they split off great pieces, 
large as possible, sometimes several feet long an 
two feet thick. Thus the miners work until laf 
in the afternoon ; the work is excessively dirt 
but they earn good wages. Returning from th 
mines, we must walk out, for the car is needé 
for business. The laden coal cars descend wit} 
their own gravity to the platforms, through whic 
it is dropped upon a screen or sieve which allow 
the smaller pieces and the dust to pass and sep | 
rate; the rest runs directly into the car, and i 
an hour or so is delivered to the dealer at th | 
Mining in all the other bituminous 


| 
| 
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a ; 
The former practice, in opening a vein of coa | 


was to begin at the “‘ outcropping” and clear awa 
the earth, or make a large number of openings 


| 


. 


s was found to be too expensive and laborious, 
‘ow the more convenient method has been adopt- 
dof making an opening on an inclined plane or 
slope,” and laying upon it the two tracks before 
sentioned—one for the loaded cars, which are 
awn out by an engine, and the other for empty 
ars to descend into the mine. The dimensions 
* these openings are generally five feet in length 
y three in breadth. 

| The more common process, however, is to sink 
shaft iuto the mine. Entrance and egress are 
y means of a bucket or “ carriage,”’ which is let 
owo and drawn up by a rope and windlass. 
‘ecidents sometimes happen from the breaking 
* the rope, and sometimes a person in the car- 
age is seized with dizziness and falls from the 
wriage to the bottom of the mine. To prevent 
ital results from the breaking of the rope, hooks 
ve fixed to the carriage, which fasten, in such 
ases, to the sides of the shaft, enabling the rescue 
* the persons inside from their perilous situa- 
on. 

At the Baltimore mines, at Wilkesbarre, Penn- 
flvania, two veins of coal, one immediately be- 
eath the other, are worked at the same time. 
he upper ove has been excavated clear to the 
‘Black Diamond Mines,” a distance of two miles. 
‘t first the coal was taken from the Baltimore 


‘ines by several cuttings, opening out upon a 
arrow gorge, at the bottom of which flows a little 
‘ream of water. «Only a footpath lies between 
jose cavernous portals and the edge of the de- 
vent, exciting our curiosity to learn how the coal 
vuld be removed in any considerable quantities. 
rom this point the floor of the mine slopes 
fadually to the furthest extremity of the excava- 
on. ‘The miners may be seen in the distance, 
ach with a little lamp in his visor, moving hither 
nd thither, and appearing in the darkness like 
ve shades of denizens of the outer world. In 
inter time the spectacle is fully as impressive— 
ve evergreens in the little gorge laden with snow, 
ae streamlet flowing rapidly along, the entrances 
(the portals hung with icicles, the floor and roof 
jside covered as with stalagmites and stalactites, 
lof ice, coloured by the carbonate of iron, the 
ghts and shadows made by the pillars of coal 
‘hich have been left to support the roof, and the 
ts of the dusky labourers gliding hither and 
hither far away down there beneath the earth. 
+ Those pillars of coal, usually about six feet in 
jameter, are always left to support the roof of 
he mine: and when the vein is worked out they 
te removed, and wooden pillars having been put 
\ to take their place, sometimes the roof falls, 
urying whoever may happeu to be within the 


‘ine. The town of Pittston, at the confluence 
? the Lackawanna and Susquehanna, has been 
early undermined in this manner; but as yet 
ew of those fallings-in have taken place. A few 
‘ears ago, however, the public schvol-house sunk 
own into one of these places. 
| These chambers, many of them within the 
hines, are really very fine. Svume of them are so 
ow that a person of medium stature must stoop to 
jet through them, and so narrow that two persons 
fan barely pass each other. But others are eigh- 
een feet from floor to roof, aud fifty feet in 
‘readth; the roof consisting of slate smoothly 
lished, and beautifully indented with perfectly 
hapen fossils, and the walls being rough where 
he coal had been in contact with the slate, with 
voles of fossil trees here and there in half relief, 
m one to three feet in diameter. A fossilised 
ump of a tree, four feet high, three feet across 
t the top, and six feet at the but, was found in 
e Baltimore mine, and removed with great care 
o the Court House at Wilkesbarre. ‘The mines 
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abound in beautiful and perfect fossils, principally 
stems of plants; quartz crystals are also found in 
the rock which covers the coal. 

The anthracite coal is removed from its bed by 
blasting. It is then placed in cars and drawn by 
mules. Sometimes it is taken to the portal of 
the mine in this manner, but oftener is drawn up 
the slope by pulleys and “gravity cars” into the 
‘‘ eracker,”’ a lofty building where it is unloaded, 
broken to pieces, screened, and the slate picked 
from it by children. Itis then poured into troughs 
or conductors of irou, which discharge it into 
railroad cars and canal boats for transportation. 
Among the piles of slate and ‘‘ screenings” which 
are rejected by this operation are considerable 
quantities of good coal, which is generally given 
away to any one who will take the trouble to 
gather it out. It is no unusual thing to witness 
boys, and even girls and grown women, ragged 
and unclean, barefooted and bareheaded, gaunt 
and swutted, filling their baskets, bags and pails, 
lifting the dirty burden to their shoulders and 
staggering away to their wretched homes. 

These miners are paid by the quantity of coal 
got out by them. ‘They seldom work later than 
three or four o’clock in the afternoon. Some of 
them, especially the Welsh, are frugal and indus- 
trious. Their homes are well kept, and their 
families interesting. Shelves of books, aud news- 
papers, show that they are intent upon improve- 
ment ; and in some of the larger towns, they have 
established reading societies and lyceums. In 
several instances they have in this way collected 
a valuable library aud cabinets of geological speci- 
mens from the mines where they are employed. 
They have also strong religious tendencies, and 
do much toward correcting the disposition and 
manners of their ruder associates. 

But too often the miners are of a different class, 
and spend as fast as they earn. In a time of 
scarcity, as during the late great “strike,” they 
are reduced almost to want through their impro- 
vidence, although they way have been earning a 
hundred dollars a mouth. Yet they never seem 
to hesitate, however well they may be doing, to 
break off work and demand higher wages. ‘They 
are organized into secret societies—a measure 
often necessary as a protection against the exac- 
tions of the companies, who are often unregardful 
of their rights and welfare ; and when these strikes 
occur, they are thus pledged to stand by each 
other. 

Many of the miners are rude, ignorant, and 
even dangerous. Some of them speak a patois) 
or dialect which requires interpreting to render it 
intelligible. The children acquire their vicious 
ways, swearing, insulting persuns who happeu to 
speak to them, throwing stones at animals, de- 
stroying fences, and doing mischief maliciously. 
Their appearance, coarse and ragged in dress, 
dirty and black with coal dust, corresponds with 
their manners. They seldom attend school or 
learn to read ; and the indications of their future 
career are not very encouraging. 

It is of the utmost importance, it will be seen, 
that this dying-out of industry shall be somewhat 
modified. ‘The acts of this class have been able 
to create high prices of coal everywhere, in other 
mines as well as at home, and indicate possible 
consequences of the most serious character. The 
multiplication of companies would tend to ame- 
liorate their conditions, also the construction of 
avenues of transit, the managers of which would 


not have their interests identified too closely with4 


the mining as well as the production of cval. 


There is no other way than whole-hearted and 
honest-hearted christianity to attain the heavenly 


kingdom. If every individual member of a cburch 
would do his duty, the church would do right as 
a whole. 


Se i 
For “ The Friend.” 


Thoughts for the Times—No. 41, 

When George Fox was under the preparing 
hand for the service to which his life was dedi- 
cated, he was under ‘great temptations sometimes, 
and his inward sufferings were heavy, but he could 
find none to open his condition to, but the Lord 
alone. He cried to the Lord saying, “ Why 
should I be thus? seeing I was never addicted to 
commit these evils,” and the Lord answered, “ it 
was needful that I should have a sense of all con- 
ditions, how else should I speak to all conditions?” 
In this, says he, I saw the infinite love of God. 
Similar deep baptisms, have always been the por- 
tion of those who were under the same preparing 
band for the same service; and if some of the 
autobiographies of our eminent ministers are more 
full upon this point than others, we are not to 
suppose that the preparation was not undergone 
by all who were truly called. Many of the records 
of their trials which these faithful servants pre- 
served, were, we cannot doubt, written under the 
Divine guidance, for the instruction and consola- 
tion of succeeding generations. 

One of the fullest in these respects, of all these 
narratives, is that of Thomas Scattergood. He 
was one of those, says the short notice prefixed to 
his memoirs, ‘who knew what it was to be ‘in 
depths oft ;’ to be brought very low after seasons 
of divine favour, and often to partake, according 
to his measure, of that bitter cup which was drunk 
in its fulness by his Lord and Saviour. But these 
seasons of conflict and suffering, painful as they 
might be at the time, were blessed to him asa 
means of preservation, and to prepare him not 
only to minister more effectually to the suffering 
and oppressed seed of God; but also to partake 
more largely of those consolations which are in 
Christ when he, in whose hands are the times and 
seasons, saw meet to change the dispensation and 
permit him to partake, with his blessed Lord, in 
his resurrection into domivion and glory. Few 
persons, it is believed, were preserved more 
steadily in a state of inward exercise and retire- 
ment of spirit, waiting on the Lord; or given to 
see more clearly, or minister more pertinently to 
the states of meetings and individuals; and few 
have left behind them more seals to the baptizing 
and convincing power of their gospel ministry.” 


'Seldom if ever has a more faithful, unflattering 


record been left of the close exercises and deep 
baptisms through which the true disciple has to 
pass. ‘To a superficial observer his whole life 
wight seem to be clouded with gloom and melan- 
choly ; but many still living, while they remember 
his habitual awful reverent frame of mind, and 
the solemnity and authority of his ministry both 
in meetings and in families, also recall—when 
the weight of his burden was somewhat lifted— 
his sweet benignant smile, and his innocent, 
cheerful conversation. 

Thomas Scattergood was acknowledged as a 
minister in the 35th year of his age. ‘He en- 
dured many fiery baptisms and close conflicts of 
mind,’’ says the mewoir of his life, “‘ which tended 
to deepen him in the root of divine life, and pre- 
pare him for more extensive usefulness in the 
solemn service whereunto he was called. Being 
brought into a state of humble dependence upon 
the openings and leadings of the Holy Spirit, and 
reverent waiting upon Christ Jesus the"mipister 
of ministers, he was made of quick understanding 
in the fear of the Lord, and careful to wait for 
the fresh extending of heavenly help before he 
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engaged in testimony; and thus keeping, in sim- 
plicity and singleness of heart, to the gift bestow- 
ed upon him, he was often enabled as a good 
steward of the manifold grace of God, to bring 
forth out of the treasury things new and old, to 
the edification and comfort of his hearers.” 

How full of instruction are the following entries 
in his diary, and what holy watchfulness and deep 
self-abasedness do they show! 

“12th mo. 30th, 1782. A day of sorrow; yet 
this evening I feel a broken heart and am bap- 
tized into tears. For such an one as I, this is a 
great favour, worthy of recording. O Lord, my 
God, thou hast not forsaken me, though I have 
strayed far from thee. Renew thy promises as 
in former years. I am unworthy to ask for thy 
blessing, yet I desire to wait for it. 

“1st mo. 10th, 1783. O what pain a small 
deviation from the strict law causes to a quick- 
ened, fecling mind. Lord, help me to know and 
keep thy mind more and more. 

“11th. How apt is one deviation, though it 
may seem as only from a tittle of the law, to be- 
get another. When an old beloved lust, in some 
degree mortified, puts up its head, what is there 
to be done but to know it bruised. O, when shall 
I know my beloved lusts so put down, as not to 
be able to rise. Lord! enable me to bear the rod 
and suffer it to do its office, that peace may again 
spring up through it. 

‘17th. What wouldst thou have me to do, 
Lord? When wilt thou be graciously pleased to 
favour with the lifting up of the light of thy 
heavenly countenance, and destroy my enemies? 
Be pleased to preserve me through the close exer- 
cises of my soul; manifest thy will clearly to thy 
servant, and uphold me in it; enable me to bear 
and spare not, O Lord! that I may experience 
thy goodness, as in the land of the living. 

‘2d mo. 13th. Attended meeting, and near 
the close had something to say. How am I tried 
with presentations of false visions, and at times 
narrow is my escape. Oh that my gracious 
Master may preserve me from putting forth a 
hand to steal, in the poverty that is necessary for 
me. 
“14th. Felt my enemy gaining upon me by 
lulling into ease. Thanks be to the Lord, I feel 
more animated aod hope to resist him. This is 
an old and sore evil; slothful in business, and not 
enough fervent in spirit serving God. O for 
more animation in time to come, and forgiveness 
of past defects. 

“3d mo. 10th. I am indeed a buffeted and 
sifted servant. QO Lord! forgive me the sins of 
my youth. I have often and again slidden into 
folly, and what have I to lean upon but thy arm 
of mercy. Be graciously pleased to open a way 
where there appears none; preserve me from dis- 
honouring thee! continue to send a little help, 
and enlighten my darkness. O my feebleness! I 
hardly dare say [ trust in God, though I desire 
to do so. 

“‘4th mo. 9th. O wretched man that I am, who 
shall deliver me from this body of death and sor- 
row of heart? Is there not virtue in Him who 
is called the Prince of Peace, to dispense peace 
to such a poor cast down one? OQ yes, there is, 
but I cannot command it. Lord preserve me 
from taking flight in this winter season. Pre- 
serve me in the faith, and be pleased to increase 
it; make me worthy to receive redemption and 
mercy by thy washing, preparing hand ; be pleased 
to blot gut thy remembrance of the sins of my 
youths x frequent backslidings and my neglect 
of thy law. O Lord, I am miserable without 
thee! look down upon me. I dare not seek plea- 
sure away from thee,—I believe thou canst change 
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my wisery into comfort in a moment, if thou 
please. I hope in thy tender mercy, and though 
I am thus cast down, I will endeavour to trust in 
thee. 

‘14th. Through mercy I feel wy way more 
clearly cast up. I have not walked enough with 
full dedication of heart,—and have been too un- 
easy under the fiery law that wust be submitted 
to, for removing ail my corruptions. O Lord, 
that thou wouldst animate, enlighten and keep 
me under it, until its office is finished. 

“16th. Hope I have felt something of the same 
healing virtue, that went forth to him, whose 
withered hand was healed upon stretching it out 
at the divine command. Under the cross springs 
the crown of peace; but nothing is due to the 
creature, neither is it of him that willeth, nor of 
him who runneth,—although there is much re- 
quired for the poor creature to do.” 

In the years 1792 and 1793, Thos. Scattergood 
paid a religious visit to Friends and others in the 
Southern States, from Maryland to Georgia. The 
votes which are preserved of his trials and services 
during that visit, show how cautiously he journey- 
ed—in what implicit reliance on his divine guide. 

At Augusta, in Georgia, “I saw a pretty large 
number of people, both male and female, carrying 
dirt on hand barrows to make a causeway. At 
first sight of them, I felt pity flow in my heart 
towards them, under a sense of their burdens— 
and after expressing my sympathy with them, 1 
found a necessity laid on me to pull off my hat 
and preach to them the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
their saffering Lord and Saviour. It was a solemn 
time; and when I took off my bat, they did so 
likewise, and threw aside their tools; and there 
was loud weeping among them. In thus unex- 
pectedly labouring among this Ethiopian covgre- 
gation, (not having tbe least thought of such a 
thing five minutes before) there was no want of 
words, or of that seasoning sweetuess which makes 
right words reach the heart, and under this pre- 
cious sense, it would have been as my meat and 
drink, to have speut wyself in Jabours of love, if 
instead of twenty or thirty there had been as 
many hundreds: great was the sweetness which 
attended on my mind after leaving them.” 

At a small Friends’ meeting at Kdisto, he sat 
most of the meeting in silence, “ taking a view of 
our poor desvlate Society here; how she sits as a 
mournful, bereaved widow, her walls thrown down 
and her gates burned with fire. It has appeared 
to me that Truth, the pure unchangeable precious 
Truth, will not flourish in this dissipated place, 
until the righteous God of Truth rises up to assert 
his own sovereignty.” 

“3d mo. Ist, 1793. Very poor and distressed 
this morning, hardly ever felt more so than on 
the road: a wilderness ride indeed, both inwardly 
and outwardly. Lord be graciously pleased not 
to leave me in my distress, but help thy poor ser- 
vant; is the cry of my soul. O that I may be 
more and more redeemed, and my body made a 
temple for the Lord my God. What is man when 
deprived of the sweet incomes of his love. I 
have borne chastisement and I desire not to offend; 
that which I see not teach thou me, and if I 
have done any iniquity purge me, and enable me 
to do so no more.” 

“3d mo. 6th. I went to meeting in great 
poverty, and after a time apprehended I felt a 
little opening to stand up, but found it hard work 
to get along, and after I had stood some time, the 
carelessness and inattention of the people appear- 
ed great, insomuch that 1 was defeated in my first 
prospect, and J was under a necessity to sit down, 
believing it safest so to do, as Truth rose not. 
‘But toward the close of the meeting, I ventured 


to stand up again, and then had close and search 
ing things to deliver, to a state that is alway 
ready and full of activity, in the will of the cred 
ture, and had to tell them that there were sigh 
and groans which at seasons cannot be uttered 
which were more acceptable than a multitude @ 
words, songs, prayers, &c., in man’s will an 
time.” | 

In a letter which he wrote from Lynchburg, t 
Klizabeth Henricks, a Friend who had been t 
means of gatherivg a meeting at Bannister, if 
Va., he tells her “‘ Therefore keep true in heart; 
be sincere, remember that the Lord sees us at a 
times; sincerity ts the life of all our graces, an 
puts life into all our duties. If we have not si 
cerity and truth of heart then all our perfor 
ances will be no more than a dead thing, offenste 
in the nostrils of God, who will not then smell ou 
offerings as @ sweet savour.” 

“Ath mo. 14th. Wentrto meeting; wait O m 
soul, to be found doing the will of thy God, i 
this thy lonely state. O for preservation to hol 
out to the end of this journey! more depth, mor 
patience, more stability are wanting to carr 
through and over all.” 

“4th mo. 16th. I am blind and poor this morr 
ing; not knowing which way to take or what tf 
do. O that I may be preserved in that patience 
which gains the victory, and be so kept as to d 
nothing against the Truth. 

“5th mo. 3d. I have spent thjs day in an exe | 
cised condition; who is so blind as thy servan 
or so deaf as thy messenger. Oh what a fearfy 
thing it is toincur that reproof from the Lord] 
‘thou hast run and I have not sent thee, ther 
fore thou shalt not profit the peopleat all.’ Ma 
I be kept subjectly given up to do his will; yez 
humbly and patiently to wait for the pointing ¢ 
my heavenly Master’s finger, and that more st 
bility and gravity may be the girdle of my loing 

“4th. If thy presence, O Lord, go not wi | 
me, take me not hence, is the language of mj 
soul. All I desire is clearness of sight, and le 
thy will be done. 

“Oth. O what a singular path I tread! yet lq 


not one murmuring thought arise, but wait 
patience to see the end of every trying dispensq 
tion. My body is weak and reduced by exerci) 
of mind. May I be favoured to hold on the way 
that is cast up; for all these sufferings are not of 
wy own account,—there is a cause. Zion lid 
waste, her walls are thrown down, and her gat@ 
are consumed as by fire, her sons gone into grie 
ous captivity for which I mourn day by day 
Yet amidst this distress he writes, ‘‘ 1 have bee} 
delighted frequently since we have been her 
with the singing of birds, particularly betwee 
daylight and sunrise.” | 
| 
| 


An Unintentional Error Correeted, 
To the Evrror of Tue British FRrignp. 


Dear Friend,—I wish to call thy attention to 
quotation in thy last number from The Philade 
phia Friend, explanatory of the recent course 
action, and present condition of Philadelph}} 
Yearly Meeting. | 

Alluding to separations from that and oth 
co-ordinate bodies, is this statement :—‘* Ma 
more than in either of these (Ohio and Philade 
phia)-have withdrawn from London Yearly Mee 
ing.’ This statement, occurring in conjunctia} 
with what is supposed to have taken place 
America during the past seven years, conveys, 
I apprebend, an entirely erroneous impression : 
to the state of things in this country. An opal 
and unequivocal testimony was felt to be calld 
for on behalf of some, against the changes recent#} 
developed within our borders; and a work to thi 

| 


/ 
| 


» Truth, against Departures in Doctrine, Prac- 
and Discipline,” has been received with ap- 
al by many; but the disunity thereby mani- 
ted with recent conclusions of London Yearly 
peting, as not in accordance with “ first princi- 

” has in no case, that I am aware of, resulted 

a cessation of membership with the body. 
hilst I should hope there are many who feel 
at a worse thing than a separation would accrue 


being amalgamated with a totally corrupt and | 


ostatized church, I believe that those who have 
surred the greatest obloquy for a faithful expo- 
re of our declined condition, are of the number 
such as are still exercised in a travail of spirit 
the welfare of Zion, and for the preservation 
a living remnant in our borders, until a bright- 
day shall dawn upon us as a church, and who 
{ up the petition in filial fear, ‘Spare thy peo- 
+, O God, and give not thine heritage to re- 
yach.”’ J. A. 
tondon, 7th month 28th, 1866. 


Our “unintentional error’ was in supposing 
t those Friends who are alluded to in the above 
munication as bearing “ anopen and unequivo- 
testimony * * against the changes recently 
veloped within” the limits of London Yearly 
seting, and who, we knew, had held some meet- 
zs of their own, considered themselves as sepa- 
ed from that Yearly Meeting. We are sin- 
ely glad to find that such is not the case, and 
would strongly and affectionately urge upon 
m to avoid all separation, and to be willing to 
er patiently for the Truth and their testimony 
it. |—Eprrors. 


st For “The Friend.” 
German Wines, 


The following account of the manufacture of 


ne in the valley of the Main, is furnished by a 
‘respondent of the Nation under date of Hoch- 
im, June 12. 

“To walking from Frankfort to Mayence on 
2 right bank of the Main, about half an hour’s 
Ik from the latter, one passes the little village, 
ide famous by its wines. I left Frankfort 
sterday at noon, and walked down the wide and 
vasant valley of the Main, stopping at a little 
lage over night, and reached bere at noon. 
¢ Main Valley is far wider than I thought, 
7 ten to fourteen wiles, beautifully variegated 
h sandy plains, and wide low bottows, all 
adually sloping upwards to the distant hills, 
at look to-day, in the smoke, like a chiselled 
sement of the heavens, only of a little darker 
ue. Itisa fertile valley, with fields of generous 
» and potatoes, and on every sunny side of a 
lock is a vineyard giving promise of plenty of 
ne. * * * * * 
“The process of wive making is more simple 
in I had supposed, but requires considerable 
1¢. The factory was in full operation when I 
s there, employing between eighty and ninety 
‘ourers. When the grapes are picked in the 
| they must be pressed at once, else there is a 
zht fermentation, and they are useless for the 
est wines. If red grapes are pressed the same 
y they are picked, a white wine can be made 
them ; but if they lie a week the juice ferments 
ry slightly, and receives the color of the skin 
the grape, and red wine is the result. The 
chheim factory has presses scattered over the 
intry, to which are sent the best workmen in 
» factory, and in this mapner a better juice is 
sured than if it were purchased of the growers. 
€ grapes Wrae. of the latter by the pound, 
rty-five nds making, ordinarily, fifteen 
arts of wine. 


When the juice is pressed out! 
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et, entitled “An Expostulation on behalf of it is put into large vats, and allowed to ferment 


till spring. In the spring a small portion, (the 
factory only knows how much,) of white sugar is 
mixed with the juice, and it is put in bottles in 
the ‘hot room,’ to wit: up stairs. The bottles 
remain here on their sides eight or ten days, when 
they are carried below into a first, then a sec- 
ond cellar, where they lie at first horizontal, but 


ther returning from meeting, he told me he un- 
derstood I had behaved amiss to my mother, and 
advised me to be more careful in future. I knew 
myself blamable, and in shame and confusion re- 
mained silent. Being thus awakened to a sense 
of my wickedness, I felt remorse in my wind, and 
getting home, I retired and prayed to the Lord 
to forgive me; and do not remember that I ever, 


finally inclined at an angle of about thirty degrees. |after that, spoke unhandsomely to either of my 
In the last position they are turned over every|parents, however foolish in some other things.— 
day to allow the sediment to accumulate on the|.J. Woolman. 


cork. If less than one sixth of them are broken 
by fermentation the workmen are dissatisfied. In 
the fulness of time they are brought up stairs to 
be ‘ disgorged,’ the operator carefully keeping the 
bottle upside down, so as not to disturb and remix 
the deposit that has accumulated during the six, 
eight, or twelve months that it has lain in the 
cellar. The operation is one of delicacy and re- 
quires considerable skill. The operator holds the 
bottle still a little inclined, and pointed from him, 
while with one hand he cuts the strings, and 
gradually loosens the cork, which presently flies 
out suddenly, and is followed by the gas and a few 
spoonfuls of wine, which completely carry away 
the sediment. All this happens before the work- 
man can arrest it with his thumb, and he must 
be quick or he loses too much wine. He then 
passes the bottle to the next workman, who fills 
the remaining space with diqgueur, to wit: a mix- 
ture of melted white sugar, a little very old wine 
and some Cognac. The proportion in which these 
three are mixed was withheld from me as a secret 
of the trade; the amount put in each bottle varies 
very slightly, though it is generally over a gill. 
The bottle is then ready to be recorked, wired, 
labelled and packed. bat which is to be sent to 
India is fastened and packed with the greatest 
care. very box of bottles is weighed and num- 
bered, so that, should a bottle be taken out be- 
tween here and Calcutta, it can be discovered on 
lovestigation. 

‘“‘T have said nothing about the various mixings 
that take place in the casks before the juice is put 
in bottles, since that is kept secret. In the vi- 
cinity are grown maovy qualities of grapes, some 
good, some indifferent, and, for the manufacture 
even of champagne, some must be ‘mixed up,’ 
and others ‘mixed down.’ All this is done while 
itis in the casks by an ingenious system of pumps 
and hose. I will not say that nothing else is 
added besides what I have mentioned above ; one 
of the proprietors gave me his assurance that the 
admixture, first of white sugar before bottling, 
second, of white sugar, oid wine and Cognac at 
the end of the process, completed the whole list, 

“The grape from which the Hochheimer itself 
is made is a white grape, called the Riesling; the 
other varieties are made from red grapes, called 
the Kail of Burguody, and the Klibroth, 

‘« But the king of German wines is the Stein- 
berger. It is grown near Bubrich, in the Rhine, 
in a vineyard of one hundred acres in extent, 
owned by the duke of Nassau. The vineyard 
stands on the summit of a gentle hill, about two 
miles back of the Rhine, oa the right bank. It 
is baturally a very favourable locality, and the 
duke has brought it to perfection by the greatest 
care and attention through many years. The 
Steinberger wine is the pure juice of the grape, 
uomixed with any other article whatever. There 
is of course, but little of it in circulation, and all 
that is offered is eagerly Lought at great prices.” 

be Ot beens 

«« About the tweli/th year of my age, my father 
being abroad, my mother reproved me for some 
wisconduct, to which I made an undutiful reply ; 
and the next First-day, as 1 walked with my fa- 


as 


REJECTED OF MEN. 


‘“ The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 
uests, but the Son of Man hath not where to lay his 
head.” Matt. viii, 20. 


Birds have their quiet nests, 

Foxes their holes, and man his peaceful bed ; 
All creatures have their rest, 

But Jesus bad not where to lay his head. 


Selected. 


Winds have their bour of calm— 

And waves—to slumber on the voiceless deep; 
Eve hath its breath of balm 

To hush all senses and all sounds to sleep. 


The wild deer hath its lair, 

The homeward flocks the shelter of their shed ; 
All have their rest from care, 

But Jesus had not where to lay his head. 


And yet he came to give 
The weary and the beavy laden rest— 
To bid the sinner live, 
And soothe our griefs to slumber on his breast. 


What! then, am I, my God, 

Permitied thus the paths of peace to tread ? 
Peace—purchased by the blood 

Of Him who had not where to lay his head. 


I—who once made him grieve ; 

I—who once bid his gentle spirit mourn— 
Whose hunds essayed to weave 

For his meek brow the cruel crown of thorn :— 


Ob! why sbould I have peace? 

Why ?—but for that unchanged, undying love, 
Which would not—could not cease, 

Until it made me heir of joys above. 


Yes! but for pardoning grace, 
I feel I never should in glory see 
The brightness of that face, 
That once was pale and agonized for me. 


Let the birds seek their nest, 

Foxes their boles, and man his peaceful bed ; 
Come, Saviour, on my breast, 

Deign to repose thine oft-rejected head! 


Come! give me rest, and take 
The only rest on earth Thou lov’st—within 
A heart, that for Thy sake 4 
Lies bleeding, broken, penitent for sin. 


—_>»>—_——_- 


GIVE US OUR DAILY BREAD. 


Day by day the manna fell; 

Oh to learn this lesson well! 
Still by constant mercy fed, 

Give us, Lord, our daily bread, 


Selected. 


“ Day by day’! the promise reads ; 
Daily strength for daily needs ; 

Cast foreboding fears away ; 
Take the manna of to-day! 


Lord, our times are in thy hand; 

All our sanguine hopes have planned, 
To thy wisdom we resign, 

And would mould our wills to thine. 


Thou our daily task shalt give; 
Day by day to thee we live; 
So shall added years fulfil 
Not. our own, our Father’s will. 


Ob, to live exempt from care, 
By the energy of prayer ; 
Strong in faith, with mind subdued, 
Glowing yet with gratitude! 
Cowder. 
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For “The Friend.” 
The Juvenile Column, No. 20. 

The following awakening and powerful testi- 
mony of William Penn is commended to the se- 
rious attention and application of our juvenile 
readers. 

“ Here,’ as another pen conveys, (in allusion 
to words without power and life, and those that 
are put forth in the ability which God giveth,) 
“Here is a true apostle of Christ, telling me 
where to seek for my beloved! Oh, here is indeed 
‘a feeder of the flock’—a faithful overseer !— 
Here I am met with bread—not with the dry, 
hard stones of words and notions; here I am 
turned to the life within—the light within—and 
pot drawn out into a labyrinth of confused con- 
ceptions about it.” &e. 

One word of affectionate entreaty remains before 
concluding these essays! Dear young I'riends, let 
not, I implore you, the temptation to turn your 
hearts away, to barter them for any deceitful 
worldly birth-right, to put off their surrender to 
a more propitious or more convenient season, 
neither in anywise, to resist such testimonies as 
the subjoined to the power and goodness of the 
adorable Jesus, ever be permitted to rob you of 
that sweet and enduring ‘‘ recompense of reward,” 
which is laid up in heaven for all the Lord’s 
humble, seeking, and obedient children. But 
yield yourselves wholly, in the kindness and 
pliableness of your youth, as the willing and obedi- 
ent, who shall eat of the good of the land, unto 
the God of all grace; and then He will wash you 
thoroughly, anoint, and sanctify you; then His 
beauty shall be scen upon you; then the great 
wystery of God—which the apostle designates as 
** Christ 7x you the hope of glory,” shall be made 
mabifest, to your own unspeakable joy, and to the 
help and comfort of all who are enquiring the 
way to Zion; and then also, the Lord on high 
will establish the work of His hands, even the 
transforming, glorifying power of His Holy Spirit 
to your present and eternal peace, and to the 
honour of His ever worthy and adorable name. 

William Penn thus movingly pleads: “ And 
you, young convinced ones, be you entreated and 
exhorted to a diligent and chaste waiting upon 
God in the way of his blessed manifestation and 
appearance of himself to you. Look not out but 
within ; let not another’s liberty be your snare: 


neither act by imitation, but sense and feeling of 


God's power in yourselves: crush not the tender 
buddings of it in your suuls, nor overrun in your 
desires and your warmness of affections the holy 
and gentle notions of tt. Remember it is @ still 
voice that speaks to us in this day, and that it is 
pot to be heard in the noises and hurries of the 
mind, but is distinctly understood in a retired 
Jrame. Jesus loved and chose out solitudes, 
often going to mountains, to gardens, and sea- 
sides, to avoid crowds and hurries, to show his 
disciples it was good to be solitary and sit loose 
to the world. Two enemies lie near your state, 
imagination and liberty; but the plain, practical, 
living, holy truth, that has convinced you will 
preserve you, if you mind it in yourselves, and 
bring all thoughts, imaginations, and affections 
to the test of it, to see ¢f they are wrought in God, 
or of the enemy, or your own selves: so will a 
true taste, discerning and judgment be preserved 
to you, of what you should do and leave undone: 
and in your diligence and faithfulness in this way 
you will come to inherit substance, and Christ, 
the eternal wisdom, will fill your treasury. And 
when you are converted, as well as convinced, 
then confirm your brethren, and be ready to every 
good word and work that the Lord shall call you 
to, that you may be to his praise who has chosen 


you to be partakers with the saints in light of a 
kingdom that cannot be shaken, an inheritance 
incorruptible, in eternal habitations. 

‘«¢ And now, as for you that are the children of 
God’s people, a great concern is upon my spirit 
for your good, and often are my knees bowed to 
the God of your fathers for you, that you may 
come to be partakers of the same divine life and 
power, that has been the glory of this day, thata 
generation you may be to God, a holy nation and 
a peculiar people, zealous of good works, wken 
all our heads are laid in the dust. Oh, you young 
men and women, let it not suffice you that you 
are the children of the people of the Lord! you 
must also be born again if you will inherit the 
kingdom of God! Your fathers are but such after 
the flesh, and could but beget you into the like- 
ness of the first Adam; but you must be begotten 
into the likeness of the second Adam by a spirit- 
ual generation. Aud therefore look carefully 
about you, Oh, ye children of the children of God, 
consider your standing, and see what you are iv 
relation to this divine kindred, family, and birth ! 
Have you obeyed the light, and received and walked 
in the Spirit, that is the incorruptible seed of the 
word and kingdom of God, of which you must be 
born again? God is no respecter of persons: the 
father cannot save or answer for the child, the 
child for the father, ‘but in the sin thou sinnest 
thou shalt die, and in the righteousness thou doest 
through Christ Jesus thou shalt live ;’ for it is 
the willing and obedient that shall eat the good 
of the land. 

* Be not deceived, God is not mocked ; such as 
all nations and people sow, sueh shall they reap 
at the hand of the just God. And then your 
many and great privileges above the children of 
other people will add weight in the scale against 
you, if you choose not the way of the Lord; for 
you have had line upon line, and precept upon 
precept, and not only good doctrine but good ex- 


crown; that, as I said before, a generation 
may be to God, holding up the profession of 
blessed Truth in the life and power of tt. 
formality in religion is nauseous to God and gd 
men; and the more so, where any form or appe 
ance has been new and peculiar, and begun af) 
practised upon a principle with an uncommon zi 
and strictness. Therefore, 1 say, for you to ff 
flat and formal, and continue the profession wi | 
out that salt and savor by which it is come 
obtain a good report among men, is not to ansy 
God’s love nor your parent’s care, nor the mi 
of Truth in yourselves, nor in those that are wi | 
out; who, though they will not obey the Tru 
have sight and sense enouzh to see if they do thf} 
make a profession of it. For where the divd 
virtue of it is not felt in the soul, and waited | 
and lived in, imperfections will quickly bre 
out and show themselves, and detect the unfait 
fulness of such persons, aud that their insides a 
not seasoned with the nature of that holy prinj 
ple which they profess. 

“Wherefore, dear children, let me entreat you 
shut your eyes at the temptations and allureme 
of this low and perishing world, and not sufi 
your affections to be captivated by those lusts au 
vanities that your fathers, for Truth’s sake, low 
since turned their backs upon; but as you belie 
it to be the truth, receive tt into your hearts, th 
you may become the children of God; so that 
may never be said of you as the evangelist wri | 
of the Jews of his time, that Christ, the true liglf 
came to his own, but bis own received him nol 
but to as many as received him, to them he ga¥ 
power to become the ‘children of God; whid 
were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the fles} 
nor of the will of man, bat of God” A md 
close and comprehensive passage to this occasion 
you exactly and peculiarly answer to those pr 
fessing Jews, in that you bear the name of Go 
people, by being the children, and wearing t 


ample ; and which is more, you have been turned|form of God’s people; so that he by his light 
to and acquainted with a principle in yourselves| you may be said to come to his own, and if yq 


which others have been iguorant of, and you know 
you may be as good as you please, without the 
fear of frowns and blows, or being turned out of 
doors, and forsaken of father and mother for God’s} 
sake and his holy religion, as has been the case 
of some of your fathers in the day they first entered 
into this holy path: and if you, after heariog and 
seeing the wonders that God hath wrought in the 


obey it not, but turn your back upon it, and wal 
after the vanities of your winds, you will be} 
those that receive him not, which [ pray G 
may never be your case and judgment; but thi 
you may be thoroughly sensible of the many a 
great obligations you lie under to the Lord for 
love, and your parents for their care; and wa 
all your heart, and all your soul, and all yod 


deliverance and preservation of them through a| strength, turn to the Lord, to his gift and spi 


sea of troubles, and the manifold temporal as well 
as spiritual blessings that he has filled them with 
in the sight of their enemies, should neglect or 
turn your backs upon so great and so near a sal- 
vation, you would not only be most ungrateful 
children to God and them, but must expect that 
Ged will call the children of those that knew him 
not to take the crown out of your hands, and that 
your lot will be a dreadful judgment at the hand 
of the Lord. But oh! that it may never be so 
with any of you! The Lord forbid, saith my soul. 

“ Wherefore, O ye young men and women, look 
to the Rock of your fathers; choose the God of 
your fathers : there is no other God but him, no 
other light but his, no other grace but his, nor 


spirit but his to convince you, quicken and com-| ~ 


fort you, to lead, guide, and preserve you to God’s 
everlasting kingdom ; so will you be possessors as 
well as professors of the Truth, embracing it not 


in you, and hear his voice and obey it, that y@ 
may seal to the testimony of your fathers by th} 
truth and evidence of your own experience ; thi} 
your children’s childreu may bless you, and t 

Lord for you, as those that delivered a faith | 
example,as well as record of the truth of G§ 
unto them. So will the gray hairs of your de 
parents, yet alive, go down to the grave with j 

to see you the posterity of Truth, as well as theif 
and that not only their natures but spirit shq 
live in you when they are gone.”—Penn’s RU 
and Progress. 
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The sanguinary contest that has recently t 


from a sense begotten in your souls through the|and Italy on the other, has been no less extra 


only by education but judgment and conviction, |minated between Austria on one side and Prus | 


operation of the eternal spirit and power of God |dinary for the rapid and uniform success of ¢ 
in your hearts, by which you may come to be the|of the belligerents, than for its important al 


seed of Abraham through faith, and the circum-|unanticipated results. 
cision not made with hands, and so heirs of the! sovereigns of Europe that injusticea 
promise made to the fathers of an incorruptible | 


It ought teach th 
oppressidl 
sooner or later, will meet with punishment, a 
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ivince them, as well as their subjects, that the 


tion. Such a proposition could not fail to give 


ord is not to be trusted for the award of right|joy to all who sincerely desired the progress of 


1 equity. 
Perhaps among its most momentous, if not 
st alarming consequences, is the destruction of 
» obligations imposed by the treaty of Paris 
tered into by the Allied Powers in 1815, and 
th this, the imminent risk involved, of breaking 
the system of nationalities and territorial 
andaries adjusted and guaranteed by that 
aty, and preserved, nearly intact for half a 
jtury ; thus opening the door for other unscru- 
lous statesmen, whenever prompted by cupidity 
the lust of power, to attempt their gratification, 
thout incurring the odium of disregarding the 
ligation of what has been so universally accepted 
public law. The high contracting Powers, 
deh had suffered so long and so severely from 
»tremendous military force wielded by Napo- 
m the first, and had felt so grievously the evils 
sulting from opposing interests and separate 
ancils, sought to establish by that celebrated 
aty, a peace that should be lasting, instituting 
ity of purpose among the continental States 
‘the maintenance of their individual indepen- 
ace and territorial limits as then conceded and 
afirmed. 
‘Although, from the bias of temporary motives 
fe of the stipulations of the treaty of 1815, 
er the fears and excitements of the preceding 
ig and destructive wars had passed away, were 
asidered by prominent statesmen open to im- 
svement; yet, so obvious were the general in- 
‘ests of the several Kuropean nations involved 
itheir observance and support, that, notwith- 
mding occasional outbreaks among xome dis- 
‘isfied communities, and the heartburning cre- 
‘d by the Crimean war, the fundamental pro- 
lions of the compact have heretofore been pre- 
ved, and the horrors of war, when it broke out, 
ifined within narrow limits. Most of the 
tocratic monarchs who were parties to the 
faty, actuated by fear lest the advancing intelli- 
nee and awakened inquiry of the people would 
arthrow theirresponsible power claimed by them 
ja Divine investiture, within a few years of its 
te, uvited together in what was profanely de- 
nated the Holy Alliance, secretly framed in a 
tit of hostility to popular liberty and the de- 
nds of an increasingly christanized civilization. 
t this unrighteous combination was gradually 
integrated by the odium it elicited and the 
sistible strength of those principles of right 
i truth it was designed to crush or prevent 
interfering with the assumed inviolability of 
+ prerogatives of kings. : 
The conclusions of the Congress of Paris were 
opted and guaranteed by the different sovereign- 
3 individually, and were to be maintained by 
rm jointly, and they have heretofore been res- 
ted and observed, except that in some few in- 
mees, modifications evidently tending to promote 
tional settlement and mutual interests, have been 
posed, discussed by the interested Powers, and 
itted by general consent. Such was the treaty 
852, which confirmed the Duchies of Scleswig 
1 Holstein to the crown of Denmark. Such 
3 the feeling of stability and repose arising 
the hoped for inviolability of this treaty 
mere force or stratagem, and so urgent was 
‘desire expressed to maintain its authority as 
ational law binding on all the contracting par- 
3, that it was proposed by some of their pleni- 
entiaries, and received with almost universal 
robation, that future differences, especially 
se likely ect boundaries and the balance 
wer, should be submitted to duly authorized 
ferees, and be determined by friendly arbitra- 


the human family, and the extension of the king- 
dom of the Prince of Peace, and both in Europe 
and America its probable adoption was hailed with 
delight, under a too sanguine hope that christian 
nations were at length about to adopt a policy 
consistent with the religion they professed, and 
substitute arbitration and mutual justice for the 
barbarities and uncertain decision of war; thus 
freeing their citizens from the miseries and de- 
moralization of brutal contests, while they secured 
their own stability and prosperity as members of 
one great commonwealth. 

But while these pleasing hopes were fondly 
indulged, and peace conferences, composed of 
many of the foremost men in Europe, were an- 
pually held,a revolutionary and destructive opinion 
was constantly cherished and promulgated by 
nearly all those who claimed to be preachers of 
the gospel, which, since the first gathering of the 
darkovess of apostacy over the professing church, 
has blasted, and as long as it is tolerated, will 
continue to blast these reasonable expectations, 
and frustrate the demands of the christian phil- 
anthropist. This is, the opinion that war is 
consonant with the religion of Christ, the merciful 
Redeemer of men, who came not to take life but 
to save it, and that all its blood-stained horrors 
and atrocities are justifiable and may be cnacted 
by christian nations, whenever those in power 
within them, may declare they are called on, to 
resort to arms for the maintenance of their rights. 
This anomaly once admitted, and no tribunal ex- 
isting competent by absolute power to restrain 
hostilities, national peace and amity must neces- 
sarily depend on the uncertain disposition to abide 
by the imperfect obligations of national compacts, 
valued and interpreted by each State according 
as they are felt to bear on its individual interests. 
Hence mutual jealousy and distrust are constantly 
kept alive, destroying confidence one in ancther ; 
and as no nation knows when another may assert 
that its honor or its material well-being require 
it to resort to rapine and murder in their defence 
or support, the dangerous theory that the time of 
peave should-be occupied with preparing for war, 
receives a plausible justification and universal 
support. Hence hundreds of thousands of young 
and able-bodied men are dragged from their homes, 
subjected to all the demoralizing influences of 
camp life, and trained to the wholesale destruction 
of their fellow men; human ingenuity is tasked 
to perfect the most murderous implements of 
warfare, while the people are heavily taxed to meet 
the onerous expense, and all peaceful pursuits 
obliged to pay tribute to a system that injures 
and degrades them. 

With the minds of men imbued with a pseudo- 
christianity, robbed of the peaceable principles of 
the true, and sanctioning violence and revenge; 
with nations kept armed cap-a-pie, and on the 
watch for a summons to the bloody arena; there 
will, in the ordinary course of human events, 
opportunities present inviting ambitious and de- 
signing statesmen to seek their own selfish ends 
by playing upon the passions of the people, until 


they blindly submit to their commands; by mis-| 


construing or disregarding the obligations of trea- 
ties to which they have been parties ; and then 
employing the military strength at their command 
to seize that which they covet, without respect to 
the rights of others or the common interests of 
mankind. 

If we may believe the representations made 
almost universally by the press in Europe, the 
war just terminated had its origin in the aggres- 
sive and ambitious spirit of the bold and able 


[minister of the Prussian king; though not on. 
Prussia alone rests the guilt of the great crimes 
of violating treaties solemnly affirmed, causing 
the death of thousands of human beings, and de- 
spoiling principalities of their long conceded 
rights. It is a striking circumstance that all the 
German parties in this war had violated the sanc- 
tity of treaties, and set at naught the principles 
of justice and honesty by robbing a neighbouring 
eeednet but a short time before. When, under 
the pretence of securing“greater liberty for the 
people, the German Diet claimed the severance of 
Scleswig and Holstein from the government of 
Denmark, to which they had been long before 
assigned, Austria and Prussia, rival heads of the 
Germanic Confederacy, and jealous of each others 
aggrandisement, volunteered to execute the Fed- 
eral unrighteous demand, and united their colos- 
sal power to wrest from a weaker sovereign, who 
had given them no just cause of offence, two pro- 
vinces which by treaty they had publicly confirmed 
to him. May we not now see that in national affairs 
as in individual conduct, the wrong secretly or 
more openly committed, often, in the overruling 
of Divine Providence, works vut its own punish- 
ment. It is confidently and publicly stated, that 
the wily minister of the Prussian king, under 
cover of his assumed arbitrary authority, has, for 
the last two or three years, overridden the con- 
stitution of his country, in order to enlarge and 
consolidate a well-drilled standing army and ac- 
cumulate improved material for war, preparatory 
to striking a blow he had long contemplated for 
acquiring, at the expense of Austria, a wider do- 
wain and augmented power. When prepared to 
attempt the realization of his schemes, the appro- 
priation of the two Duchies they had seized and 
held, was made a pretext by Prussia for quarrel- 
ling with her guilty accomplice and traditional 
rival, and to hurry on a war, for which she had 
been carefully making ready, so as to take her 
antagonist at disadvantage. There was the usual 
form of protestations and manifestoes, each side 
claiming to be right and aggrieved, and though 
the people of Prussia, at first, manifested unwil- 
lingness to engage in the conflict, they were urged 
and cajuled into it, and the claims of right and 
justice, if either party could substantiate such 
claims, were left to the decision of the sword. 

The decision is now known. The tyrannical and 
aggressive king of Prussia has triumphed, and 
tukes one of the first positions in Europe. He 
has bisected the Germanic Confederation, subject- 
ing several of its States to his sceptre. Obliged 
Austria to give up Venetia, resign the Presidency 
of the Diet, and yield all influence north of the 
Mayne; and after thus despoiling his neighbours, 
he imposes on them the expenses of the war. 
The treaty of Paris has been deprived of its vi- 
tality, and henceforth has no binding foree. The 
stipulated conditions of power and territory among 
the nations of Europe are alarmingly changed, 
and no one Court can know with certainty, what 
may be the future policy cf others; how far it 
may rely on their assurances, or how soon, singly 
or in alliance one with another, others may at- 
tempt to alter the map of that continent. 

All these evils, and more than time will admit 
to enumerate, are fairly attributable to the insane 
policy of war; a policy to which the civilized 
world is kept enslaved by the corrupt passions of 
the people, and the teachings of most of the profess- 
ed ministers of Christ, the Prince of Peace. Had 
the latter not perverted his precepts and betrayed 
his cause, by teaching the people they may sacri- 
fice their children to Moloch, we should not, in 
this nineteenth century of the New Dispensation, 
‘see men trained to destroy each other like wild 
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beasts, glorying in the rapidity and certainty | 
with which they can take the largest number of 
human lives, and thus outbalance justice and 
right by heaps of slain. Is it any wonder that we 
hear loud complaints from these sources of spuri- 
ous doctrine, that infidelity is spreading on all 
sides? If it is true that the commands of Christ 
and the peaceable spirit and principles of the Gos- 
pel, are not applicable to the present state of 
society—so many centuries after their first pro- 
mulgation—or if it is conceded that it is necessary 
for those who claim to be Christ’s ministers, and 
to spread his religion, to abstain from inculcating 
his plain and undeniable teachings as recorded by 
Apostles and Evangelists in the Holy Scriptures, 
until the people have, by other means, become so 
much better as willingly to adopt them; if reli- 
gion is represented as consisting mainly of a sys- 
tem of outward observances; need we be surprised 
that those who choose to live as they list, thiuk they 
see such inconsistency and deceit among its priest- 
hood, as satisfies them in believing that christianity 
rests on no other foundation than human contri- 
vance, and cannot fulfil its promises? When will the 
different denominations in the professing church 
have their eyes opened to the magnitude and folly 
of this stupendous evil! and when will their pas- 
tors and teachers, freed from the fear of man and 
the policy of this world, universally preach the 
gospel of life and salvation in its purity and sim- 
plicity, that the people may learn that all war is 
contrary to it, and rebellion against its Author, 
and thus its glorious purpose of bringing “ glory 
to God in the highest, peace on earth, good will tu 
men,” be more effectually promoted by them. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForrianN.—Since the expiration of the armistice be- 
tween Prussia and Saxony, peace negotiations bave been 
formally opened between the two countries, The re- 
duction of the Prussian army commenced on the 5th 
inst. In addition to the three millions of florins puid 
by Hesse Darmstadt, in compliance with the demunds 
of Prussia, that Duchy has been required to cede twenty 
square miles of its territory. The peace arrangements 
between Austria and Italy were being perfected. The 
cholera is making sad ravages in Italy, The Bank of 
England on the 6h inst., reduced its rate of discount to 
5 percent, The Prussian governor of Saxony has pro- 
hibited the holding of public meetings throughout the 
kingdom during the state of siege which now exists. 
The Prussian Chamber of Deputies has passed the bill 
for the annexation of Hanover, Hesse, Nassau and the 
free city of Frankfort. A bill for the annexation of 
Schleswig and Holstein bas been sent in by Bismark. 
W. OC. Gladstone, in a speech delivered on the 7th, 
urged upon the Liberals to support any good Reform 
bill which should be brought forward in Parliament by 
the Derby administration. A quantity of Fenian muni- 
tions of war have been seized in Liverpool. The Prus- 
sian Diet has passed the guvernmentindemnity bill. It 
passed the upper House by an unanimous vote, and the 
Chamber of Deputies by a large majority. The latter 
body has rejected the government proposal for an issue 
of sixty millions of Treasury notes, and adopted in its 
stead an amendment authorizing the issue of thirty mil- 
lions payable in one year from their date. It is reported 
that the king of Saxony has decided to resign in favor 
of his son. 

The Italian government has issued a decree which 
disbands 58,000 men of the Italian army. 

Austria bas invited Italy to send Pleuipotentiaries to 
meet others appointed by Austria, for the purpose of 
adopting measures for the improvement of telegraphic 
and postal intercourse between the two countries. 

A dispatch from Athens of the 8th, says the Crotans 
have rejected the terms offered them by the Turkish 
government, and continue their revolt. The people of 
Epirus also claim their freedom from Turkey, and have 
abandoned their babitations and taken to the bills. 

The Bank of France has reduced its rate of discount 
to 3} per cent. 

The Liverpool cotton market on the 10th, was steady 
at 13d. for middling uplands. Breéadstuffs firm. The 
weather is less favorable for the crops. Consols, 89}. 
U.S. 5-20’s, 72}. 


Unirep Srates.—TZhe Public Debt.—On the first inst. 
the total debt of the United States, according to the 
statement of the Secretary of the Treasury, amounted 
to $2,728,314,835. On the first of Eighth month ic was 
$2,770,416,608. The reduction during the month was 
$42,101,773. From the total debt may be deducted the 
balance in the Treasury, which consisted on the first 
inst. of $76,333,918 in coin, and $56,297,749 in cur- 
reucy; this would make the net amount of debt $2,595,- 
683,168. The amount of debt bearing no interest is 
$441,567,810, it consists of United States notes, frac- 
tional currency, and gold certificates of deposit. The 
public debt has been reduced $161,570,107, since 8tb 
mo. Ist, 1865. The contraction of the currency goes on 
slowly but regularly. 

The Southern Loyal Convention, held in Philadelphia, 
adjourned on tbe 7th inst. after a session of five days. 
The Convention as a whole adopted an address to the 
people of the United States, and a series of resolutions, 
in which the most material point is an endorsement of 
the Congressional plan of Reconstruction, which changes 
the basis of representation, but leaves the question of 
suffrage to the individual States. A portion of the 
delegates, chiefly from the Gulf States, acting by them- 
selves, adopted another address, in which they declare 
tbat Congressional action, extending the right of suf- 
frage to the negroes of the Southern States, is the only 
remedy for the existing evils in the South. The dis- 
cussions in the Convention showed a wide difference of 
sentiment among the members. The delegates from 
the border States were generally averse to introducing 
the negro-suffrage question into the pending elections, 
while those from the Cotton States insisted that it was 
the most important of all the questions involved. 

The Atlantic Telegraph.—The steamship Great Eastern 
arrived at Heart’s Content, N. F., on the 8th inst., hay- 
ing accomplished the laying of the second line of cable 
with entire success. Its electrical condition is said to 
be perfect, and messages are now being received and 
sent by it. A second cable will be immediately laid 
from Port au Basque to Aspy Bay. The receipts from 
messages are said to be at the rate of £900,000 per 
annum, 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week 370. Of cholera, 
41; cholera morbus, 9; cholera infantum, 31. 

Vermont.—Tbe annual election for Governor, Con- 
gress, and members of the Legislature, took place on 
the 3d inst. The Republican candidate for Governor 
was elected by a very large mujority. The Senate will 
ve all Republican, The Democrats elected a few mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. In one of the 
Congressional districts there was no choice, the votes 
being nearly equally divided between two Republican 
candidates. In the other two districts Republicans 
were elected. 

The Freedmen and the South—The Selma (Alabama) 
Messenger, of a late date, coutuins a letter from a planter 
of tbat State, ia which the writer says: ‘ More money 
may be made by growing cotton at thirty cents per 
pound, with free labour, than was at ten cents in the 
days of slavery ; and this, too, by working hirelings as 
at present, or by tendnts upon small farms. The failure 
to cultivate the land this year, is owing more to the in- 
competency of men engaged in the business than to the 
unfavorableness of the season or the indolence of the 
freedmen.” Judge Bullock, Presiding Judge of the 
County Court at Natchez, Miss., has decided the State 
law, denying coloured persons the right to curry arms, 
to be a violation of the provisions of the State constitu- 
tion. 

The Assistant Commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
for North Carolina, states that in a uegro population of 
300,000, not over 25,000 have failed to plave themselves 
out of reach of want for the coming year. Most ot 
the freedmen’s camps scattered over the State have now 
been broken up, and the needy collected at a few cen- 
tral points. All cases of outrages between whites and 
blacks are now referred to the North Carolina State 
courts. 

Muine.—The State election held on the 10th, resulted 
in the choice of the Republican candidates for Governor 
and members of Congress, by largely increased majori- 
ties. Tbe State Senate will be all Republican, and the 
House of Representatives nearly all of that party. 

Miscellaneous.—YThe Ottawa Indians are erecting a 
University in Kansas. By a treaty made two or three 


years since, the Ottawas gave twenty thousand acres of 
land, from the centre of their rich reservation, for the 
establishment of this University. 

The present population of Rome is 210,701. This is 
an increase of about 30,000 since 1861. The increuse 
has been chiefly owing to the concentration of emigrants 
from other parts of Italy from political motives. 

At the end of the war there were 18,585 wounded 


soldiers in the Prussian hospitals, of whom only 6 
were Prussians. | 


on the 10th inst. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 111}; ditto, 5-20, 1862, 111}; di 


market easy at 4 a 6 per cent. 
$6 a $8.10. 
flour, fair to extra, $10.90 a $12. 
wheat, $3.11; amber State, $2.75 a $2.77; choice spr 
wheat, $2.14; ordinary, $1.51. Oats, 58a 69 cts., 
State, Chicago, do. 47 a 50 cts. \ Westero rye, 82 4 
cts. 
cotton, 32} a 33} cts. 
$7.50 a $8.75; extra family and fancy, $9 a $16. 
wheat, fair to choice, $2.65 a $2.80; white, $2.90. 
90 a $1, for western, and $1.05 a $1.10 for Pen 
Yellow corn, 91 cts.; western mixed, 87 a 88 cts. & 
southern oats, 47 a 48 cts. 
Timothy, $3.25 a $4. 
and sales of beef cattle reached about 1800 he 
Market dull and prices rather lower, Extra sold at 
a 17 cts.; fair to good, 15 a 16 cts., and common 


and 5 a 62 for common to fair, per lb. gross. 
$13.50 a $14.50 per 100 lbs. net. 


$2, vol. 40; from J. W. Hibbs, Pa., $2, vol. 40; 
J. Fawcett, Agt., O., for Jane Heald, T. Heald, A. V 


The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotatis 
New York.—American gold 14 


1865, 108}; ditto, 5 per cents, 10-46, 98. The 
Superfine State fic 
Shipping Ohio, $9.60 a $10.75. Baltim 
New prime w 


Mixed western corn, 83 cts. Middling upla’ 
Philadelphia.—Superfine fic 


Cloverseed, $6.50 a $7. 
Flaxseed, $3.90. The arri 


14 cts. Sales of 10,000 sheep at 6} a 64 cts. for ga 
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RECEIPTS. 
Received from T. Twining, N. Y., $2, vol. 40, anc 
Ezra Nichols, and Moses Huntington, N. Y., $2 e 
vol. 40; from J. Huestis, O., $4, vols. 39 and 40; 
A. Scott, Pa., $2, vol. 39; from S. R. Wilkins, N 


and Sarah Hole, $2 each, vol. 39, for J. H. Crew, $ 
No. 18, vol. 40, and for J. Taylor, A. Fawcett, Mar 
Woolman, B. Antram, Rebecca Woolman, and A: 
Stratton, $2 each, vol. 40; from S. Shaw, O., $2, 
40; from M. T. Webb, Pa., $2, vol. 40; from Jan 
Davis, Pa, $2, vol. 40; from J. Elfreth, N. J., $2, 
40; from Jos. Masters, O., per E. Hollingsworth, 
$2, vol. 40. A 
Received from Joseph W. Hibbs, Pa., $8; from 
Friend” in Ohio, per Jehu Fawcett, $5; from San 
Shaw, O., $75.05, less Express charges, $1, lea 
$74.05, for the Relief of Coloured Freedmen. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 


The list of Boys entered as pupils for next Sessi 
believed to be full. There are, however, still se 
vacancies for Girts. It is requested that applica 
be forwarded early to Dubré Knight, Superinten: 
(address Street Road P. U., Chester Co., Pa. ;) 
Charles J. Allen, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., Phi 

Higuth mo. 25th, 1866. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wantep, a Teacuer for the Boy's Seconp Ma 
MATICAL SCHOOL, to enter on his duties on the op 
of the Winter Session. Apply to 

Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del. 
Thomas Evans, 817 Arch St., Phila. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Ph 
Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch St., fs 


EVENING SCHOOLS FUR ADULT COLOUR 
PERSONS. 
Principal and Assistant Teachers are wanted for 
Schools. Application may be made to 
Isanc Morgan, Jr., 622 Noble stre 
Samuel Allen, 524 Pine street, or 
J. Wistar Evans, 410 Race stree 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADEL 

Physician andSuperintendent,—Josuvua H. Wor 
ton, M. D. ; 

Application for the Admission of Patients m 
made to the Superintendent, to CHarLes ELLis, 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. — 


MarrigD, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Greenwa 
the 23d ultimo, Wivttam C. Hottoway, of Flu 
Belmont Co., Ohio, to Resecca, daughter of Samu 
Mary C. Seattergood, of Screno, Coltgabis Co., P 


PRAARAR RIS © 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, =~ 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Thir 


tee 


i] 


